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exertion he was able to articulate a few words. Dr. 
Wavruch came in soon after. He looked at him for 
a few moments, and then said to me ' Death is not 
far distant.' As his will had been made the day 
before, our great desire now was that he should be 
reconciled with heaven, and show to the world that 
he died a true Christian. Dr. Wavruch begged him, 
in the names of all his friends, to receive the last rites 
of the Church ; upon which, with the most perfect 
calmness, he replied ' I will.' The Rector of the 
Parish came about midday, and Beethoven received 
the Sacrament with the most edifying devotion. He 
now seemed to think that his end was near, for 
scarcely had the Clergyman left the room, when he 
said ' Plaudite amici comedia finita est.' Towards 
evening he became unconscious, and began to wander 
in conversation. He continued in this state till the 
evening of the 25th, when it became evident that 
dissolution was fast approaching. He lingered, 
however, till the following evening, and died at a 
quarter past five. 

The arrangements for his funeral were super- 
intended by his friends Stephen von Brenning and A. 
Schindler. It took place on the 29th of March. 
The bier was followed by a large concourse of persons 
of every rank and condition, from the house where 
he died to the neighbouring Church where his 
obsequies were celebrated. His earthly remains were 
then conveyed to the Cemetery, where Anschutz the 
actor, pronounced a funeral oration composed by 
Grillparzer. A silver medal was struck to his memory, 
and his bust soon adorned the halls which had re- 
sounded with his music." 

The following brief description of Beethoven's 
personal appearance will not be uninteresting. 
" He was five feet, four inches in height, of a strong 
and compact build, and very muscular. His head 
was very large, and covered with long, shaggy gray 
hair, which not unfrequently rested on his shoulders. 
His forehead was high and broad, and when he 
laughed his small brown eyes almost disappeared 
altogether. But they would soon flash again from 
side to side, the pupils being almost invariably turned 
upwards, or if an idea struck him, remain fixed and 
motionless in a long and abstracted gaze. In such 
moments he underwent a sudden change, the inspi- 
ration, which transformed his whole appearance, 
imparting to it an imposing grandeur, and his 
diminutive stature seemed to assume the proportions 
of a giant." 

From what we have seen of Beethoven's character 
it is evident that a largeness of soul beamed forth in 
all his acts ; and, though of diminutive stature, he was 
one of the few great men which a generation sees. He 
was thoroughly kind hearted, and generous to a 
degree, though abhorring every sort of ostentation. 
He had no sympathy for anything that was mean or 
unjust, and he hated all false dealing. But he was 
a stranger to worldly wisdom, and the knowledge of 
mankind ; and exhibited the credulity of a child in 
matters where caution and experience should direct. 
As a musician, he combined the most profound 
knowledge of music as a science with the happy 
talent of invention, and his melodies possess the 
utmost originality and sweetness. In his earlier 
works he followed in all essential points the practice 
in instrumental music which guided Haydn and 
Mozart. His genius sympathised alike with the 
genial flow which distinguished the compositions of 
the former, and the melting tenderness which 



characterise the works of the latter. But sub- 
sequently, when Haydn devoted himself principally 
to Church music, and Mozart laid the foundation of 
his enduring fame in his dramatic compositions, 
Beethoven followed an entirely different path. His 
seclusion from the world led him into the region of 
instrumental music ; he cherished the art for its own 
sake, and his pianoforte was his sole and all-sufficient 
companion. His own compositions for that instru- 
ment were the cycle in which his creative powers 
were wont to move. By a better adapted treatment, 
and by entering more deeply into the nature and 
capabilities of his favourite instrument, Beethoven 
soon left his great predecessors immeasurably behind 
him. 

Whenever Beethoven took a subject in hand it 
used to expand under his mighty touch. So absorbed 
was he in the idea that he would pursue the train of 
thought with insatiable avidity. He enlarged upon the 
form he had chosen, but always in conformity with 
the rules of his art, and brought out such wonderful 
combinations as to excite the utmost admiration, even 
amongst the initiated. Speaking of Beethoven's com- 
positions, Mr. Schindler says, "My feelings with 
respect to Beethoven's music have undergone no 
variation, save to become warmer. In the first half- 
score years of my acquaintance with his works, he 
was repulsive to me as well as attractive. In each 
of them, while I felt my mind fascinated by the pro- 
minent idea, and my enthusiasm kindled by the 
flashes of his genius, his unlooked for episodes, shrill 
dissonances, and bold modulations, gave me an un- 
pleasant sensation. But how soon did I become 
reconciled to them? All that had appeared hard 
I soon found indispensable. The gnome-like 
pleasantries which at first appeared too distorted, 
— the stormy masses of sound, which I found too 
chaotic — I have in after times learned to love." 

But however grand may be his compositions for 
the. piano, his orchestral works are grander still. 
Here his bold genius could take a freer and loftier 
flight. He felt at home, so to speak, with the instru- 
mental world, his unfortunate deafness having 
debarred him from communion with his own species, 
and he revelled in the mass of harmonious murmurs 
evoked by his masterly genius. The various states 
of mind his compositions pourtray reveal the depth 
and fervour of his own feelings. In no composer 
are qualities of tenderness and force more happily 
blended ; and so long as music charms our ears, and 
its beauties are understood and appreciated, the 
name of Beethoven will stand out amongst his con- 
temporaries as one who successfully cultivated with 
untiring ardour, the rarest natural gifts that in all 
probability it ever fell to the lot of man to possess. 



ROYAL ITALIAN OPEKA. 

M. Amekoise Thomas's Hamlet, produced at this estab- 
lishment on the 19th ult., adds one more to the many 
mistakes committed by operatic composers in the choice 
of their libretti. From the long list of Shakspere's plays 
which have from time to time been dressed up in operatic 
form, we cannot name one which has held possession of 
the stage ; and, in confirmation of our opinion, that the 
fact of their having been immortalised as dramas, in 
which the deepest study of human nature, and the most 
elevated poetry are indissolubly united, renders it ex- 
tremely hazardous to set them as operas, we may mention 
that no composer of the. highest order of genius has ever 
attempted the task. But small men rush in where great 
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men fear to tread; and although Mendelssohn felt his 
utter incapacity to grapple with the comparatively simple 
subject of the Tempest, Ambroise Thomas does not think 
that the profoundly philosophical play of Hamlet is too 
much for him. Believing, as we do, that an artist should 
be judged by results, we can scarcely see why the exces- 
sive difficulty he has had to contend with should be 
pleaded as an excuse for failure : the selection of the sub 
ject rests with himself; and if the weakest parts of his 
work are precisely those where strength is most needed. 
it is an undoubted proof that his ambition has blinded 
him to his want of power. Whatever success M. Thomas 
has achieved in his new Opera, is mainly owing to his 
heroine. A more perfect Ophelia than Madlle. Nilsson 
can scarcely be imagined. In every respect she is the 
pure and confiding girl of Shakspere's creation ; and her 
lovely voice lends such a charm to the heart-broken vocal 
passages in which she, half unconsciously, sings her grief, 
that we forget the excessive mechanical difficulties sur- 
mounted by the artist in our deep sympathy with the 
woman. Never, indeed, can we recall a more poetical 
reali.-ation of this beautiful character ; nor can we recol- 
lect any instance where the efforts of the actress were 
more warmly appreciated by the audience. But an Opera 
in five acts, which, with numerous curtailments, takes four 
hours to perform, cannot be carried into popularity by 
Ma"dlle. Nilsson alone ; and we much question whether 
Ophelia's Scena in the fourth act will compensate for the 
enormous quantity of weary music which precedes it. As 
usual, in modern operas, we have no overture. A brief 
prelude, in E flat minor, announces the mysterious nature 
of the work ; and after a bright, but common-place march, 
the curtain rises to a chorus. A very pleasing and melo- 
dious duet between Ophelia and Hamlet then occurs, which 
was much applauded, as it deserved to be. Passing over 
a poor Cavatina for Laertes, the next piece of any im 
portance is a chorus of officers and pages, so bright and 
cheerful as to create an evident wish for an encore. In 
the scene where the Ghost appears, the feebleness of the 
composer is first really shown. To realise by music a 
feeling akin to that which Shakspere has realised by 
poetry, where Hamlet first encounters the spectre, requires 
no ordinary genius ; and we are not therefore surprised 
that this scene is ushered in by a mere melodramatic 
" hurry," in which recourse is had to the chromatic scale 
which (like theatrical thunder and lightning before the 
commission of a crime) always foreshadows the super- 
natural. Some very excellent declamatory passages are 
here given to Hamlet ; and although the general effect to 
the audience throughout this scene is one of dulness, 
there is perhaps more dramatic feeling shown here than 
in any other part of the opera. The air for Ophelia, con- 
taining a charming vocal phrase, in A flat minor, leads to 
an Allegro, in which the clear upper notes of Madlle. 
Nilsson were displayed to the utmost advantage. An air 
for the Queen is followed by some concerted music, which 
produced but little effect ; the next noticeable point being 
a Bacchanalian song, excellently sung by Mr. Santley, 
and some well -written dramatic bits in Hamlet's inter- 
view with the players. The scene in the King's palace, 
where the play is acted, is chiefly remarkable for some 
bustling concerted music, which, however, never rises to a 
high level. We will say nothing of the well-known speech, 
" To be, or not to be," which, translated into Italian, and 
set to music, produced an almost ludicrous effect upon 
the audience, for which the composer has only himself to 
blame. In the scene between Hamlet and the Queen 
some very impassioned music occurs, and excellently sung 
as it was by Madlle. Sinico and Mr. Santley, the curtain 
descended to very considerable applause. The fourth act 
is the gem of the Opera and the culminating point of 
Madlle. Nilsson's triumph. After a short ballet, the 
Scena for Ophelia commences and lasts through the rest 
of the act. No words can express the extreme refinement 
of Madlle. Nilsson's singing in this scene, in which we 
may say that the music, if not great, is at least appro- 
priate ; much of the beauty of the Scena, however, being 



dependent upon the introduction of a charmingly plain- 
tive Swedish melody, which is woven in with admirable 
effect. The whole of this scene, is thoroughly Shakspe- 
rian in feeling ; and we need hardly say that the delight 
of the audience conld scarcely be restrained within 
bounds, the fall of the curtain raising a storm of applause 
which could only be appeased by Madlle. Nilsson appear- 
ing three times on the stage to curtsey her acknowledg- 
ments. The fifth act contains merely the Funeral March 
and chorus, with the murder of the King, and a short 
piece of mad declamation for Hamlet ; but after the ex- 
citement caused by the music of the preceding act, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that the last scene should pro- 
duce but little sensation. Throughout the Opera, Mr. 
Santley sang the music of Hamlet to perfection ; and his 
acting was almost equal to his singing. Signor Ciampi 
as the Ghost, and Signori Tagliafico and Marino in the 
small parts of Horatio and Marcellus, were thoroughly 
efficient ; Signor Corsi also singing the Cavatina given to 
Laertes with much effect. The chorus was excellent ; 
and the scenery, especially the view of the brook, with 
the overhanging willows, in the highest style of art. 
Signor Arditi conducted with the utmost care and judg- 
ment; and to him much of the success of the perform- 
ance was owing. 



THE ORATORIO CONCERTS. 

A fine performance of Mendelssohn's St. Paul, was 
given at the last of these subscription Concerts, on the 
9th ult., at St James's Hall. We have rarely heard Mr. 
Sims Reeves sing with more intensity of feeling than in the 
highly dramatic Recitative of Stephen, "Men, brethren 
and fathers;" nor, indeed, do we believe it possible for the 
tender air, " Be thou faithful," to be more perfectly ren- 
dered than it was on this occasion, the exquisite violon- 
cello obbligato of Mr. Collins also lending so powerful an 
aid to the general effect as to rouse the audience to enthu- 
siasm. In the soprano music, Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington sang with her usual earnestness and purity of 
style ; and if in the air, " Jerusalem," we felt the want of 
that deep religious fervour which the subject demands, 
we had in its place the most finished artistic expression. 
Mr. Lewis Thomas gave the utmost effect to the whole 
of the bass part, singing the somewhat thankless decla- 
matory air, " Consume them all," with that energy which 
only a thoroughly-trained vocalist dare attempt, and 
giving also the more subdued solos with an equal amount 
of success. The contralto air, " But the Lord is mindful," 
received the utmost justice from Madlle. Drasdil ; and 
Mr. Montem Smith was highly effective in the whole 
of the tenor Recitatives entrusted to him. The subordi- 
nate parts were efficiently filled by Mr. Chaplin Henry 
and Mr. J. T. Beale. The most difficult choruses were 
given best ; many of the points where indecision is so 
frequently observable being taken up with surprising firm- 
ness. The chorales shewed the equality of tone in the 
choir to the utmost advantage; and although in our 
opinion they were scarcely sufficiently subdued, the just- 
ness of intonation rendered them at least thoroughly satis- 
factory to musical ears. In every respect the fine chorus 
which ends the first part, " great is the depth," was a 
marvel of excellent singing, both for power and preci- 
sion, and. the applause with which it was greeted proved 
unmistakably its effect upon the audience. On the 
15th ult.; an extra Concert, for the Director's benefit, 
was given, when Handel's Jephtha was repeated. This 
magnificent work, with which the Oratorio Concerts 
commenced, on the oth February last, achieved a success so 
decisive as to render a second performance of it during 
the present season most welcome. Unfortunately Mr. 
Sims Reeves was not able to attend (in consequence of 
acute inflammation of the eyes) but his place was supplied 
by Mr. Vernon Rigby, who gave the whole of the music 
with such effect as to advance him materially in the 
estimation of all competent judges, as an intellectual 



